Friendly  Relations 
Among 


Future  Leaders 


Introductory  Note 


In  response  to  many  inquiries  this  booklet  has  been  prepared  in 
order  to  present  the  aim,  methods,  and  scope  of  the  Committee  on 
rnendly  Relations  among  Foreign  Students.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
information  herewith  presented  will  serve  to  answer  many  questions 
and  also  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  unique  opportunity 
for  extending  international  good  will  which  is  offered  by  the  presence 

of  ten  thousand  future  leaders  of  the  nations  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States. 


Executive  Staff  of  the  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  among 

Foreign  Students 


347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 


General  Administration 
Charles  D.  Hurrey 
Elmer  E.  Yelton 


K.  C.  Lee 

L.  C,  Wilson 


Chinese  Division 


Japanese  Division 


Latin  American  Division 
Paul  V.  Shaw 
Oscar  Gacitua 


Dr.  K.  fCATO 
S.  Kusama 


Students  from  Other  Lands 
Dr,  Philip  Hitti 


Top  Row,  from  left  to  right: 

Syria,  Italy,  Russia,  Chile,  United  States  of 
America,  Spain,  Argentina,  Africa,  France. 


INTERNATIONAL  GROUP  -NORTHFIELI)  GONFERKNGE 
Each  man  represents  a  different  country 
Second  Row: 

New  Zealand,  Philippines,  ('hina,  Roumania, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Greece,  Albania. 
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F'ront  Row: 

Japan,  Armenia,  India,  I'igypt,  Porto  Rico, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Cuba. 


CHINESE  STUDENTS  LANDING  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Historical 

Students  who  manifest  sufficient  initiative  and 
determination  to  leave  home  and  native  land  for 
an  extended  period  of  study  in  a  country  foreign 
to  them  in  language,  customs,  and  traditions,  are 
deserving  of  a  cordial  welcome  and  special  atten¬ 
tion.  This  was  the  consideration  which,  in  1911, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
Friendly  Relations  among  Foreign  Students.  A 
survey  of  the  field  revealed  a  foreign  student  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  United  States  of  five  thousand  from 
seventy  different  nations;  also  important  groups 
of  foreign  students  in  university  centers  of  the 
Far  East  and  Europe  which  the  Committee  should 
serve  because  of  the  presence  of  American 
agencies  there;  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  larger  opportunity  was  found  in  Tokyo  where 
fifteen  thousand  Chinese  were  enrolled.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  General  Secretary  was  employed  by  the 
Committee;  he  immediately  took  counsel  with 
leaders  of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  and 
entered  into  hearty  cooperation  with  existing  for¬ 
eign  student  organizations,  such  as  the  Chinese 
Students’  Christian  Association  in  North  America. 
Within  a  year  a  Chinese  secretary  was  set  apart 
for  work  among  his  fellow-students  and  the  fol- 


Statement 

lowing  year  a  Japanese  secretary  was  called  to 
serve  the  students  from  Japan.  From  time  to 
time  special  agents  were  employed  to  visit  among 
students  from  Latin  American  and  European 
countries.  This  new  opportunity  of  world-wide 
service  became  a  favorite  topic  of  discussion  in 
student  summer  conferences  and  it  was  soon  rec¬ 
ommended  that  local  Christian  Associations  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  be  responsible  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  foreign  students  within  their  reach.  In 
the  meantime,  through  advice  and  financial  subsidy 
the  Committee  continued  to  sustain  a  helpful  rela¬ 
tion  to  foreign  student  work  In  Japan,  China, 
Switzerland,  Russia,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 

The  war  increased  rather  than  diminished  the 
opportunity  for  service  among  foreign  students  in 
America;  hundreds  from  the  Far  East  and  from 
Latin  America,  who  normally  would  have  entered 
European  universities,  were  diverted  to  the  United 
States.  A  directory  published  by  the  Committee 
in  1915  contained  the  names  of  four  thousand 
foreign  students,  in  1916  to  1917  five  thousand, 
and  the  recent  directory  of  December,  1919,  con¬ 
tains  nearly  seven  thousand  names,  representing 
one  hundred  different  countries.  Late  reports 
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received  subsequent  to  publication  show  that  the 
total  number  of  foreign  students  in  the  United 
States  is  fully  ten  thousand.  The  summary  (see 
chart  inside  cover)  based  on  the  directory  indi¬ 
cates  the  number  and  distribution  of  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  in  America — they  are  found  in  every  state 
of  the  Union  and  in  all  types  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  So  vast  is  the  need  for  cooperation  with 
the  future  leaders  of  the  nations  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  now  maintains,  in  addition  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  office  staff,  an  Associate  General 
Secretary,  three  secretaries  among  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents,  two  for  Japanese,  two  among  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  one  for  students  belonging  to  other 
groups. 

Aim 

The  Committee  desires  to  give  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  and  sound  advice  regarding  educational 
opportunities  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


Students  who  give  the  Committee  advance  notice 
of  plans  to  come  to  America,  including  name  of 
steamship,  port  of  arrival,  and  probable  date, 
will  be  met  at  the  pier  if  they  so  desire.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Committee  will  give  assistance 
in  finding  hotel  accommodations,  purchase  of  rail¬ 
way  tickets,  handling  baggage,  forwarding  mail, 
etc.  Letters  of  introduction  will  be  given  and 
all  correspondence  will  receive  prompt  and  cour¬ 
teous  attention.  The  Committee  does  not  loan 
money  or  make  any  guarantee  regarding  employ¬ 
ment  for  self-supporting  students;  an  earnest  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  made,  however,  to  discover  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  students  who  are  willing  to  do  any 
kind  of  work  to  earn  part  of  their  expenses.  The 
objective  of  the  Committee  is  the  promotion  of 
international  friendship  and  good  will  by  cordially 
welcoming  and  faithfully  serving  all  students  from 
abroad,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 


Facilities  and  Methods 


JAPAN  AT  NORTHFIELD 


At  headquarters,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  visitors  are  heartily  welcomed;  cata¬ 
logues  of  schools  and  colleges  are  available  there 
for  examination,  and  experienced  secretaries  will 
gladly  give  information  and  advice.  When  the 
student  decides  upon  his  plans  notice  will  be  sent 


to  the  institution  which  he  expects  to  attend,  in 
order  that  some  one  may  meet  him  upon  arrival; 
the  transportation  department  will  advise  regard¬ 
ing  the  best  route  and  in  the  purchase  of  tickets 
and  checking  of  baggage. 

The  Committee  keeps  in  close  touch  with  edu- 
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CHINESE  AT  LAKE  GENEVA 

cators  abroad  and  also  with  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  officials,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  mission¬ 
aries,  and  returned  students.  In  the  United 
States  the  Committee  works  chiefly  through  the 
Student  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Associations,  but  a  close  cooperative  relation¬ 
ship  is  maintained  w'ith  all  kindred  agencies  such 
as  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  Education,  the  Pan  American  Union, 
various  church  boards  and  organizations.  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  and  similar 


bodies.  The  maximum 
amount  of  student  initiative 
has  always  been  encour¬ 
aged;  as  a  result  several 
thriving  organizations  of 
foreign  students  exist, 
among  which  are  the  Chin¬ 
ese  Students’  Alliance  — 
open  to  all  Chinese  students 
—  the  Chinese  Students’ 
Christian  Association,  the 
Indian  Students’  Christian 
Union,  the  Brazilian  Stu¬ 
dents’  Association,  the 
Latin  American  Students’ 
Christian  Association,  and 
a  variety  of  local  clubs  and 
associations  of  Japanese, 
Filipinos,  Greeks,  Koreans,  and  others. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  teaching  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  A  number  of  schools  and  colleges 
now  offer  courses  in  the  subject  designed  for 
foreign  students.  The  listing  of  those  manufac¬ 
turers  and  business  men  who  would  welcome  for¬ 
eign  students  as  visitors  and  also  as  employes  is 
another  important  feature  of  the  Committee  s 
work.  Many  students  from  abroad  are  thus  put 
in  touch  with  an  industry  or  business  which  they 
desire  to  study. 


'Ausm 


“As  light  begets  light,  so  is  friendship  passed  from  one  to  another, 
ship  created  in  these  meetings  and  to  the  support  of  the  League 
the  Candles,  New  York  City. 


We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  maintenance  of  the  spirit  of  fellow- 
of  Hearts  behind  the  League  of  Nations.” — From  the  Ceremony  of 
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Annually  five  hundred  students  from  about 
forty  different  countries  are  received  in  summer 
conferences  of  the  Student  Movement  as  guests 
of  the  Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  among 
Foreign  Students.  Xhis  policy  has  resulted  m 
broadening  the  vision  of  American  students  and 
in  revealing  their  idealism  and  unselfishness  to 
those  from  many  lands. 

Among  the  publications  of  the  Committee  which 
are  meeting  a  recognized  need  are  the  following: 
“Future  Leaders  of  the  Nations,”  a  plea  and  a 
program;  “Educational  Guide  for  Foreign  Stu¬ 
dents,”  English,  Spanish,  and  Japanese  editions; 
“The  Directory  of  Foreign  Students”;  “Friend¬ 
ship  and  International  Trade”;  “Hints  and  Ob¬ 


jectives”;  also  four  magazines  published  by  the 
foreign  students — Christian  China,  The  Japan 
Review,  El  Esludiante  Latino  Americano,  and 
the  Indian  Christian  Student.  The  Committee 
brings  to  the  attention  of  foreign  students 
books  and  pamphlets  of  peculiar  interest  and 
value  to  them  and  annually  distributes  a  number 
of  copies. 

Many  inquiries  are  received  from  churches, 
clubs,  societies,  and  editors  for  speakers,  writers, 
and  entertainers  from  among  foreign  students. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  endeavors  to  discover 
those  who  have  special  gifts  and  talents  and  to 
relate  them  to  the  agencies  and  individuals  seeking 
their  assistance. 


Program  in  a  Typical  University 


ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS  DINNER  FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS  ARRANGED  BY  CHICAGO  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Thirty  nationalities  represented 


A  representative  committee  is  appointed  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  to  fifteen  members,  including  one  or 
two  professors,  three  or  four  foreign  students  rep¬ 
resenting  the  leading  groups,  and  mature  Ameri¬ 
can  students;  the  Chairman  is  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  Christian  Association.  In  some 
universities  the  work  of  this  committee  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  foreign  student  council  composed  of 


one  representative  of  each  nationality  in  the  uni¬ 
versity.  As  many  subcommittees  are  appointed 
as  may  be  required  to  promote  the  following 
activities : 

1.  Meeting  new’  students  upon  arrival. 

2.  Compiling  a  list  of  suitable  rooming  and 
boarding  houses,  which  w’ill  receive  foreign 
students. 
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3.  Assisting  new  students  to  find  satisfactory  ac¬ 
commodations. 

4.  Guiding  new  students  about  the  university 
and  assisting  them  in  registering,  selection  of 
courses,  meeting  professors,  etc. 

5.  Conducting  an  employment  bureau  for  those 
seeking  part-time  employment. 

6.  Organizing  a  reception  for  all  foreign 
students. 

7.  Compiling  a  card  file  of  all  foreign  students 
in  the  university,  giving  address,  course  of 
study,  class,  and  church  preference. 

8.  Compiling  a  card  file  of  private  homes  in 
which  foreign  students  will  be  welcome,  indi¬ 
cating  any  special  preferences  as  to  nation¬ 
ality,  type  of  student,  etc. 

9.  Making  sure  that  each  foreign  student  is 
invited  at  least  once  a  semester  to  dine  in 
some  home  and  spend  a  social  evening  in  com¬ 
pany  w'ith  another  foreign  student  and  two 
or  three  American  students. 

10.  Conducting  a  Sunday  evening  fellowship  sup¬ 
per  served  by  committees  of  American  ladies 
— an  address  on  some  international  subject 
followed  by  discussion  constitutes  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

11.  Cooperating  with  the  principal  national 
groups  in  arranging  an  occasional  entertain¬ 
ment,  e.  g.,  “China  Night,”  “Spanish  Night,” 
etc.,  and  in  giving  annually  before  the  entire 
university  a  foreign  student  play  or  con¬ 
cert,  e.  g.,  “International  Night.” 

12.  Organizing  Saturday  afternoon  hikes  or  ex¬ 


cursions  to  near-by  points  of  interest,  settle¬ 
ments,  factories,  etc. 

13.  Visiting  the  sick  and  discouraged  and  min¬ 
istering  to  any  who  may  encounter  other  diffi¬ 
culties. 

14.  Sending  deputations  of  foreign  student 
speakers  to  churches,  clubs,  and  societies — 
expenses  of  travel  and  entertainment  are 
generally  borne  by  the  society  extending  the 
invitation. 

15.  Encouraging  the  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Rotary  Club,  and  kindred  organizations  to 
offer  an  occasional  complimentary  luncheon 
to  groups  of  foreign  students. 

16.  Introducing  Christian  foreign  students  to  the 
church  of  their  preference  and  conducting 
discussion  groups  for  all  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  moral  and  religious  questions. 

17.  Special  observance  of  Christmas  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  students  from  other  lands. 

18.  Furnishing  news  items  regarding  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  for  university  publications  and  request¬ 
ing  certain  students  to  contribute  articles. 

19.  Enlisting  a  good  delegation  for  the  summer 
conferences. 

20.  Promoting  the  circulation  of  foreign  student 
magazines. 

21.  Obtaining  information  from  senior  students 
and  giving  them  letters  of  introduction  if  they 
are  leaving  the  university. 

22.  Giving  advice  on  the  profitable  use  of  the 
summer  vacation  and  discovering  positions 
for  those  who  seek  employment. 


HERE  IN  EPITOME  IS  THE  STORY  OF  TEN  YEARS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  SIX  CHRISTIAN  CHINESE  STUDENT  LEADERS: 


Name 

Kuo,  P.  W. 

Wang,  C.  T. 

Chen,  W.  C. 
Yui,  D.Z.T. 

Han,  N. 
Tsao,  Y.  S. 


1908 

College  in  Association 
Wooster,  Treasurer. 

Ohio. 

Yale.  General  Secretary. 


Michigan. 

Harvard. 

Cornell. 

Yale. 


President. 

Treasurer  and  Chairman 
Music  Committee. 
Vice-President. 

Secretary. 


1919 

in  Public  Life 

President  of  Nanking  Teachers  College.  Ad¬ 
viser  on  China  Treaty  Convention  at  Paris. 
Vice-Chairman  of  Senate  at  Canton.  Second 
delegate  at  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Secretary  of  Chinese  Legation,  London. 

General  Secretary  of  National  Committee  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  China. 

Government  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  Peking. 
First  Secretary  to  Chinese  Legation,  London. 


Chinese  Students 


Of  all  the  different  countries  China  continues 
to  maintain  the  largest  number  of  students  in 
America;  latest  returns  indicate  that  over  fifteen 
hundred  are  enrolled  in  approximately  two  hun¬ 
dred  Institutions.  Some  of  the  first  Chinese  stu¬ 
dents  to  arrive  in  America,  In  1870,  have  sent  their 
sons  to  American  universities.  Remarkable  adapt¬ 
ability  has  been  displayed  by  students  from  China  ; 
likewise  a  genius  for  organization.  Wherever 
six  or  more  of  their  students  are  enrolled  in  a 
university  a  club  is  organized  whose  purpose  is  the 
promoting  of  their  common  interests,  including 
the  welfare  of  China  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Chinese  Students’  Alliance  was  organized 
In  1910  as  the  general  organization  open  to  all 
Chinese  students  In  the  United  States.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Wang,  the  first  president,  is  now  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  one  of  the  largest  railroads  of  China, 
Several  technical  associations  are  maintained, 
such  as  the  Banking  Club,  Science  Society,  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  Action  Society.  The  following  Alumni 
Clubs  are  thriving:  Tsing  Hua,  St.  John’s,  Can¬ 
ton  Christian  College,  Nankai,  Nanking,  and 
Nanyang. 


MR.  K.  C.  LEE 

General  Secretary  of  Chinese  Student  Christian  Association  in 

North  America 
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CENTRAL  EXECUTIVEJBOARD  OF  CHINESE  STUDENTS’'CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


CHINESE  STUDENT  CLUB  HOUSE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  Chinese  Students’  Christian  Association 
was  founded  in  1908  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Wang  with  six 
charter  members — the  membership  now  is  800. 

A  Chinese  Student  Prohibition  League  has  been 
formed  to  fight  the  attempt  of  American  brewing 
and  distilling  interests  to  establish  their  business 
in  China.  Several  fraternities  and  groups  for 
social  and  intellectual  fellowship  are  maintained. 

Associated  with  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Christian  Association  is  one  American  secretary 
and  a  Chinese  secretary  for  special  visitation  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Through  regular  visits  and 
correspondence  the  secretary  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  Chinese 


students.  Annual  conventions  of  the 
Alliance  assemble  about  one  half  of 
the  students  from  China,  and  the 
summer  conferences  of  the  Student 
Movement  receive  each  year  about 
two  hundred  Chinese  delegates.  The 
Chinese  Student  Monthly  and  Chris¬ 
tian  China  have  a  wide  circulation 
and  a  splendid  unifying  influence 
among  the  students  and  their  friends 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Scores  of  Chinese  students,  pur¬ 
suing  engineering  and  other  technical 
studies,  are  eager  to  gain  practical 
experience  along  their  line  of  in¬ 
terest  before  returning  home.  The 
Committee 
on  Friendly  Relations  fre¬ 
quently  opens  the  way  for 
such  students  by  dealing 
direct  with  managers  of 
industries  concerned. 

The  student  thus  enjoys 
an  opportunity  to  observe 
various  methods  of  fac¬ 
tory  management  —  he 
studies  the  human  element 
in  industry  and  will,  there¬ 
fore,  promote  the  type  of 

industrial  welfare  work  p  y.  c  james  yen 
^  .  ^resident  of  Chinese  Students 

ramiliar  to  him.  Christian  Association 
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Among  Japanese 


S.  KUSAMA 

Field  Secretary  among  Japanese  Students 


DR.  K.  KATO 

General  Secretary  among  Japanese  Students 


Students  from  Japan  began  to  come  to  America 
In  1865 ;  the  number  coming  each  year  has  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  until  there  are  at  present  nearly  one 
thousand  here;  about  one  fifth  of  them  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Japanese  government,  the  remainder 
being  private  students.  The  largest  numbers  are 
enrolled  in  the  universities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  In  the  State 
Universities  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 


JAPANESE  CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTE,  CHICAGO 


Iowa.  Engineering,  economics,  and  political  sci¬ 
ence  claim  the  attention  of  a  majority,  although 
not  a  few  are  pursuing  graduate  courses  In  medi¬ 
cine,  theology,  education,  and  business  administra¬ 
tion.  No  national  organization  has  been  per¬ 
fected  among  them  but  several  local  clubs  are 
maintained,  occupying  In  a  few  places  their  owm 
club  house.  It  is  their  desire  to  mingle  wfith 
American  people  In  private  homes  rather  than  to 
be  segregated.  Dr.  Kato  and  Mr.  Kusama 
visit  the  various  institutions  enrolling 
Japanese  students  and  discuss  with  them 
their  problems.  The  Japuji  Review  is 
edited  by  them  and  serves  as  an  excellent 
avenue  of  expression  and  interpretation  of 
the  views  and  Ideals  of  the  Japanese 
people.  Local  and  district  conferences  of 
Japanese  students  are  annually  conducted 
and  about  one  hundred  carefully  chosen 
leaders  among  their  number  attend  the 
annual  summer  student  conferences. 
Throughout  the  Japanese  Empire  today 
graduates  of  American  universities  hold 
positions  of  influence  and  power;  they  are 
a  mighty  factor  In  promoting  International 
understanding  and  good  will. 
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Latin  American  Division 


MR.  PAUL  V.  SHAW 
Director  of  Latin  American  Division 


tor  more  than  fifty  years  students  from  the  re¬ 
publics  of  Latin  America  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  universities  of  the  United  States.  The  World 
W  ar  has  drawn  the  American  republics  closer  to¬ 
gether  and  greatly  stimulated  the  migration  of 
students.  It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  com¬ 
plete  reports  but  it  is  estimated  that  fully  three 
thousand  students,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  South  and 
Central  America,  are 
now  in  the  United 
States.  At  least  one 
fourth  of  this  number 
enjoy  a  government 
scholarship,  others  are 
supported  by  their  par¬ 
ents  or  their  owm  initia¬ 
tive;  about  one  half  of 
the  total  number  are 
studying  some  branch  of 
engineering;  many  are 
pursuing  courses  in 
dentistry,  commerce,  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  education. 

I  he  tendency  to  keep 
aloof  from  other  stu¬ 
dents  is  quite  pro¬ 
nounced;  two  or  three 


exclusive  fraternities  have  been  organized  and 
several  Latin  American  student  clubs  exist.  The 
Brazilian  students  maintain  a  national  association, 
which  holds  an  annual  convention  and  publishes 
a  magazine  in  Portuguese.  During  the  past  year 
the  Latin  American  Students’  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  North  America  has  been  formed  with  a 
view  to  uniting  those  who  are  interested  in  further¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  Christian  ideals  and  practice. 
Mr.  Paul  V.  Shaw,  the  Director  of  the  Latin 
American  Division,  arranges  to  meet  new  students 
arriving  in  New  York  and  visits  the  institutions 
enrolling  the  largest  number  of  Latin  American 
students;  he  is  also  editing  the  Spanish-Portuguese 
magazine,  El  Estudiante  Latino  Americano.  An 
associate  secretary  from  Chile  has  been  travel¬ 
ing  for  the  Committee  with  a  view  to  enlisting 
Latin  American  delegates  for  the  summer  confer¬ 
ences.  A  most  potent  factor  in  promoting  Pan- 
American  friendship  is  the  student  group.  Lead¬ 
ers  today  in  the  affairs  of  government,  industry, 
and  education  throughout  Latin  America  were  the 
students  of  yesterday  in  North  American  universi¬ 
ties.  Some  have  risen  to  the  presidency  in  their 
nation;  others  to  places  of  international  influence 
in  the  professions  and  commerce. 
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Students  from  the  Indian  Empire 


Indian  students  have  not  come  to  America  in 
large  numbers;  there  are  less  than  two  hundred 
at  the  present  time  but  scores  of  inquiries  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Committee  from  students  in  India 
who  desire  to  enter  American  universities.  Lim¬ 
ited  financial  resources  seem  to  be  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacle  in  their  pathway. 

Theology,  agriculture,  engineering,  and  indus¬ 
trial  chemistry  are  the  most  popular  subjects  of 
study.  Upon  their  own  initiative  two  societies 
have  been  organized — the  Hindustani  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Indian  Students’  Christian  Union; 
the  leaders  of  the  Christian  Union  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  Loan  Fund  in  memory  of  one  of  their 
number  who  died  in  America.  It  is  known  as 
The  Karmarkar  Memorial  Fund  and  the  interest 


INDIAN  DELEGATES  AT  STUDENT  VOLUNTEER  CONVENTION 
Des  Moines.  1920 

Students  from 

Dr.  Philip  Hitti,  a  graduate  of  the  Syrian  Prot¬ 
estant  College,  Beirut,  is  serving  the  Committee 
as  secretary  for  students  not  included  in  the  fore¬ 
going  classification.  The  Filipino  students,  six 
hundred  strong,  are  now  launching  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation  and  hope  to  have  their  own  traveling  sec¬ 
retary  and  periodical  within  a  few  months.  Ar¬ 
menian,  Persian,  and  Greek  students  are  not  nu¬ 
merous  enough  to  maintain  national  organizations 
but  they  are  very  grateful  for  the  visits  and  letters 
of  the  secretary.  From  Russia  over  five  hundred 
students  are  now  enrolled.  Serbia,  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  and  France  are  sending  increas¬ 
ing  numbers.  An  interesting  group  of  native 


MR.  B.  P.  HIVALE 

Editor  of  The  Indian  Christian  Student 

derived  is  to  be  used  in  helping  Indian  students  in 
America.  A  useful  periodical.  The  Indian  Chris¬ 
tian  Student,  is  published  by  the  Christian  Union. 
Indian  students  are  always  represented  in  summer 
conferences  and  other  conventions  and  are  splen¬ 
did  interpreters  of  the  aspirations  and  needs  and 
achievements  of  their  people. 


Other  Lands 


INTERN.VTIONAL  STLTDENT  CLUB  HOUSE 


University  of  Pennsylvania 
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